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with great skill and courage, took advantage of the gaps in our lines
when a break-through had been made. The fog helped them. Our
forward troops found themselves isolated, with the enemy beyond them
and around them, before they had become aware of their danger. Many
of our outposts were cut off like this, and fought to the last. So it was in
the Manchester Redoubt, near St. Quentin, where the 16th Manchesters
of the 30th division held out with their machine-guns for ten hours after
being surrounded. By means of a buried cable they were able to send
messages. The last words came from the commanding officer at about
3.30 in the afternoon when he was wounded. He spoke calmly, even
cheerily; but said they could not hold out much longer, as practically
every man was hit. "The Manchesters will defend this Redoubt to the
last moment," he said. No other words came from him and the
Redoubt was overwhelmed.
The Germans smashed through our lines in many places, and ad-
vanced rapidly, in spite of heavy losses inflicted upon them by our
rearguard actions. Some of their divisions lost between 30 and 50 per
cent of their man-power, but their reserves still came on over their dead
bodies, and our battalions, losing touch with each other, because all
telephone wires had been put out of action by shell fire, fell back and
fought desperate rearguard actions, with the enemy cutting in between
them and behind them. They came back over the old battlefields for
which we had fought in the Battles of the Somme at stupendous cost,
and back again over the ground from which they had retreated to the
Hindenburg Line. After five days and nights our men were utterly
exhausted and drugged with lack of sleep. "Nothing could keep them
awake," said one officer, "except another attack." There were only
small bodies and groups of men standing between the enemy and the
Channel ports when they had fallen back through Albert and through
Bapaume where the Germans got very drunk on our stores at the
Officers' Club, and almost to the outskirts of Amiens.
General Sir Hubert Gough's Fifth Army had been almost annihilated.
I was an eye-witness of many scenes in this disaster and realised its
bitterness and tragedy. It was a dreadful thing to see the enemy coming
back to the old fields of the Somme and to see places which had been
quiet, far behind our lines, under shell fire again. I saw, without field
passes, the German guns and transport coming through Fricourt and
Montauban which we had captured on July 1st, 1916. Having the use of
a car I could reach positions not yet captured, and I remember going up
to High Ridge when it was still held by the Naval division. An officer
spoke to me cheerfully.
"We can hold this position till the crack of doom."
"The enemy is cutting in behind you," I said.  "They are already